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r 40 of this work i is to exhabit the true 
ſyſtem of nature an ce, to eluci- 
date the principal doctrines of - phyfics, metaphy- 
 fies, ethics, and theology. In each of theſe 
ſetences it contains ſeveral new and intereſting. 
obſervations; as well as places ancient and 
received truths in a clear light. Nature and 
revelation appear to illuſtrate each other; and 
atllieiſm and infidelity to be totally irrutional. 


It was neceſſary to begin this work with the 
metaphyſical diſguiſitions contained in the ſirſt 
Bool and part of the ſecond : theſe are very un- 
manageable. in poetry ; eſpecially when treated ſo 
4 particularly, as here 1s done for the ſake of com- 
prehenfion and perſpicuity: this book is there- 
fore but an unfavourable ſpecimen: yet it is 
printed as ſuch, becauſe it is the firſt and muck 
the ſmalleſt, being ſcarcely equal to a ry of 
any of the books ſucceeding. 
1. * 
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REATION's ſeenes while, penſive, I ſurvey, _ 
Where ſot and n we 
While, through the gloom, attentively I tx 7 
JT o ken the truth with pure diſcerning eye; - 47307 
| 2 fill my function as I dught; ITY 
nform'd to teach, as candid to be taught; 
And, for God's glory and man's good, make known 
The truth emerging, as expands the dawn) | 
And, while it riſes, riſes on my fight, | 
Till the deep plan diſcloſes fairly right z 
uſt as the ſcenes in grand accord appear, | Az. 
eninks a ſeptic . | ak. 


© PREACHER profeſt — "of God, his works and ls — | AY 
& call thee to aſſert thy Maſter's cauſe. | 3 
b His miniſter anointed Ge thou art, | 
This taſk is thy inviolable part: 

« Come on; diſcloſe what overſhadow'l lies 3 
7 Prove him all- good, . and all-Wiſe. 


„ ow 
— 


f 4 * 
os This conſcious band 4 muſt be 
* k 4 endleſs ſcenes of bliſs or miſery, 6; 
25 ſe it comes from God, ſuppoſe from Fate: 
0d kardly will, Fate can't, annihilate. _ | 

6 My boding boſom, anxious, pants to know ' 
What is the cauſe of happineſs and woe; (z)* 
© To know, if all we hope and fear depend 
On God or Fate, on enemy or friend. 

, The ſov'reign cauſe I gladly would allo?“ 
All-Viſe, almighty and all- good; but how ? 
« Sec human nature warp'd with bias, prone 
* To break thoſe laws, which all as ſacred own: 625 
& "See all degrees of life oppreſs d with pain: 
60 n * infinite how vain!” 23 


ALas! ſhalt man, ſo feeble and, ſo blind, 
Without heav'n's aid, preſume the truth to find * 
The King of glory once unveil his light, 
Illuſion flies; we ſee that all is right. 
When, by his light, appears how evil roſe 
From fin, the nat'ral principle of woes; 
How God, forgiving, labours to replace 
What we pervert ; (ſtupendous in his grace) 


All his grand counſels to reform addreſs'd; 


(For man muſt firſt be righteous to be bleſs'd :) (3) 
Dubious tfthallow'd thoughts perplex no more, 
Proftrate we fall, with . x . e 


| God mats this univesſe hire in * 
Virtue and bliſs ; but liable to full. 

Life be beflow'd, with liberty end; 1 

And built on virtue univerſal good: 

- Bectuſe probation he did moſt intend © 

To ſerve his glory, as the ſav reign 40 

The perfect ſaction virtuouſly maintain d, meter al 

Bliſs, free from woe, eternally bad reign: SH * But 
* The figures inſerted in the courſe of the poem refer to the notes. 


atthe end, which have correſponding numbers prefixed, 
2 Gen, i. Wild, Sol. i 15 — Rom. V. 12, = — - 1. Cor, KV» 21. 


- 


3 


e 
| But ſoon did fin that ſanttion overthrow, -- e b 
Eftabliſh'd vice, eee 10 3 3 

Sin is the origin, and ſin alone, . n bid an 67 
Df all the evil in creation num. 1 5 eie 2 bot era | 
Evil, O man, ball triumph o'er thy rar, 4 Fr | 
Gs decay ane, 1220 _ _ 
enero frees: wht. eee 


SUCH is the.plig.in;revelntion' . 1. b i 
Nature accords, and reaſon pleads it true. „ | 

It muſt be true, if what is fitteſt muſt; 
If God be wiſe, . and juſt. 


1. « No! n Can en Gerade 
4 The works of God cauld fall from order fit? 
God muſt the order he heſtowd maintain, 
Nor ſee his ſacted purpoſe render d vain- 
$<. If God maintains the order he beſtows, 
Then nature all is perfect as it roſe-. 72 Eil 
« Evil, *tis true, Sa. i w 
5 With full perfection, in a Work divine 
«« But evil muſt (ſome wits. have underſtood ) 


5 n ei for te n. 2 


A witleſs ds! On __ ad guile, - 
Negations of all good, muſt good be built? 
Muſt orbs, to form a ſyſtem, devious roll? 
M iuſt parts have faults to make a faultleſs whole? 
- Muſt the exiſtence of a thing relx | 
On ſuch a cauſe as muſt the thing deſtroy ? - 
Muſt ſtrife be harmony, and darkneſs light, 
All contradiction true, all wrong be right? 
Abſurd paſt thought! Beſides, creation's frame 
Muſt not retain its order ſtill the ſame : 
Far more auguſt the view: the total range 
Muſt change in ſeaſons, ſuiting morals' change. 2 
| B 2 


L Tertullian, De Teſtim, Anime, 


ä r =: 5 
"Tis fit it change, if bee, anne dn aan ah N 

Till bliſs of heav 'nexpirs-in Moes af hell. bd; od Gn KN 

So juſtice bids, ſo wiſdom muſt intens, ge Wy n 


To ſerve God's s glory, the moſt ſacred (67 va _—_ VS 
Blindneſs and mis ry, weaknefs and dee, brd 
Declare perfection nom enpir d away. (E 
Reaſon concludes, if ſtedfaſt 1 * 0 
In pure perfection, pure as it began, _ * 


All would be happy in their full 3 

Since good the Cauſe, n ar #192 

Since, too, a ſyſtem, all in virtue bleſt, 135k um 

| © Would beam the ſplendour oi hivigkirg bats. . 4 Hut 
Juſt as, among the ſtarry train of nighe, b % tw 24 a0) 1 

The various orbs are all replete with light; 


So, in perfection, bliſs, through . 


In full proportion, would-reglepiſh all. 0 0. 

Could God produce creation as it is, Em bows - 4: 
More vice than virtue, ne benen "Wh 

To ſay, he did, by abſoluts deeree, nets oe 1 „% 


His creatures bind in ſin and — 12 
That is, conftrain'd them to abuſu his . 1 
Deride his laws, and ev'n himfelf diſown n;; IE; 
And rack'd them, faultleſs,: with ſuch dreadful pain, 
That life, though ſhort, hut few would wiſh again: 
Or, to ſay, evil muſt be underſtood, OE 
As needful baſis for the public good z 4 
Is with preſumption, ſcorning ſenſe and dread, | 

To ſay juſt ought that fumes in folly's head. 

Such thoughts their own abſurdity expreſs Alt 

As reaſon, from its nature, muſt confeſs. 

No ſober ſoul, that dreads or foorns Yaſlert,. 

With impious — what it denies at "nM | 

Can ſay, that nature's perfect as it oughy'r 
Nature's imperfect, yet not God in fault: ä 
God muſt be juſt: 2 — from ſin muſt flow, 
By his eternal ſentence, vide and wWue. | 
What is, is right ; all happy as they ſhould ; - 
Betauſe God js, and they ars not, al. good. 


II, «4 Buy 


II. 80 8 1 


60 Taints all created, 8 09 21 ze 0 © 

Abſurd ! — As if created did imply I $34] Fas nl 
Neceſſity of fin and mie: ñxßV 

Prove the aſſertion. Ves: cho proof is s 218 bFy 

4 Flat demonſtration ſtrikes — dog A 

1 Of ſyſtems poſſible, if tis oonfeſt, Hire od aA 

«© That wiſdom infinite muſt [form cho beſt, „18851 

«© What is, is beſt ; and all that is muſt be ; kc Las 14 (F 

„ Evil with good, of ſtriét neceſſit y: oy e a 

*© If good exiſt, of corſequeniee, muſt ill: 2 
% Good univerſal i is nne paring rh gt ad or fiuld 41 

t Afremquh e een el 997) 5 2507 
| ' Conczonnd bo. — Heng be, oo, ends, * e 1 1 5 
In ſyſtems, will's eſſential to ther beſt : 


None, wholly fatal, cum be beſt vie, 2 
Divinely ſplendid, could from ſuch accrue. 
Neceſſity of evil ſnould things have, a 10. 
Except what God, of ſov'reign pleaſure, gar * 
Neceſſity of evil ſhould be give, | 
Except for ſin, which muſt his curſe receive; 2975 
Then all exiſtence, into evil braught, ris 4 
Had better ſlept in-everlaiting nuu gt. 
To God what glory, to his works eating: S2 44 
From à creation bound in guilt (5) and pain? 
Neceflity of good ſhould he beſto wp, 
(Boon, which, alas! is not conferr'd- below;)- 
| Neceflity of good would quite explode 
Virtue in us, and holineſs in God. (6) 
Theſe to explode muſt be confeſs'd unfit: 
The ſyſtem beſt, tis plain, muſt theſe admit, 
That muſt be beſt; which beſt admits to be 
The nobleſt pow'rs befitting each degree; 
And which, of conſequence, 1 
Of God's own glory with divineſt blaze. 
If, therefore, holineſs muſt be diſplayd 
| In the gent Maker, virtue in the 28 | 


-. ESI 


Win muſt be given; and gane be its ce 62 372 


To good or ill, to virtue or to vice: (7). 5 li c I # 
Then all neceſſity of good or ill! b wy = FA 
May ſpring from morals, uſe, abuſe, of . A 
Admit ſuch will, then muſt be underſtbos D 


A poſſibility of ill or good 
And the exiſtence, or of both or on,, 1) 
Depend on will, depend on will alone 

On uſe of will, if God muſt bliſs beſto c, © / 
He muſt diſtinguiſh its abuſe with woe. 
8d will's abuſe, without the help of fate, kf thao 37 7? 
Muſt the beſt ſyſtem bring to bad eltates. to  / ? 

TFeet a free ſyſtem, though deprav' d, muſt . | 
Claim to he beſt of ſyſtems poſhble—-- ov cnn ny 


Thus all is eaſy: what eur i Clive c of 
nnn mn 9.042 Ha Nod νẽmf 
„Nins bis cel en 'Ci 


—_—.. « Our Coon a hive % dis io (oa V1 | 

2:18 This fabric of the world in time was made: HW 59 * 1 

1 | - 3 6 
f 


Inſiſt that matter, baffling God's controul, 
Could not, excluding pain, unite wich dont 2 ER 10 2429 5 4 
* Eflential then to union muſt be pain, 
Which yet a part may for the whole ſuſtain. 4 

God therefore gave a bias to each ſoull. 
* That mu en and ee for the whole, „ 


| A BLASPHEMOUS em — can n iv 
Pain, if effential, from the whole avert'? + > 
= Pain, if eſſential, as ſuch doctors ſay, 

Muſt cling to all; not God could rend away. 
But grant he 2 ; yet pain how could he dead, 
= That finners might, and only finners, feel? 
1 If ſinn'd too many, guilt muſt loſe its due, 
. probity be puniſh'd, if too fer. 
Again; conſider, when the world was made, 
Where could the pain at firſt be juſtly laid? 
Who ſinn'd before exiſtence? or, at firſt, 
Mere ſome unmeritedly made agcurſt ? 


* 


4 * — « N * — , f 
— E = 
TT ee et ee ˙ Ä en 
- 
. of 
1 


3 * - Es FS JI *% 


7 . 


CRIES x 7 1 
Used ſcheme that e'er eee 85 
With contradiction, with profaneneſs, * 
A part, to hide God's failings with pretence, 


Made free and weak to forfeit innocence! abode] i 5 


Then holy God muſt ſinful ereatures need 3 


And, to ſeem juſt, be moſt unjuſt indeed} ts 


Profane abſurdity | — If for the reſt 


e e, thids eee ee to +), 
To hinder evil active as they cod. 


And r in e We the OA good. 


Pativior you yet, «God wikdy bias'd will. 
& To fave his credit, and to heighten ill: 
% Without delinquence his deſign muſt fail ; 
« And good expire, if good too much prevail: 
« All partial evil, rightly underſtood, 
* Oe e him, is univerſal good 2 


Presser y you may; but, ſure, at tacks expence_ 
Of all repute for wit and common-ſenſe, | 
At ſuch ſtrange doctrine modeſt reaſon; flarts : 
What! the whole perfe& through defect in parts ? 
Good built on evil, happineſs on pain? 
Nay, cannot God without opprefiion reign? 


Buch impious ſhocking nonſenfe ne er could gk 


Unleſs ſuggeſted by the fire of lie. 
God, you confeſs, at pleaſure, modeWd ſoul ; 


Why then did matter baffle his controul? 


Could he not equally to good have wroeghe 
Things of ſolidity as things of thought ? 

Nay, grant he could not; grant he fail'd to fit 
Matter to ſoul ; then why not ſoul to it * 

If rigid matter ſome diſorder gain, 
Wherefore muſt ſoul in conſequence feel pain ? 
Nay, grant it muſt ; why then muſt union be? 
Where lies the abſolute neceſſity? + 
Reſolve theſe queries wiſely, if you can, 


And rindicate the ways of God to man. 


S + 


«.*P 


You 


To 1 


| You © cry, — i Such numbers God cold noterets 


* Perfect bleſt, in ſyſtematic ſtate. ente dai; . 
% In ſo large numbers part muſt be _Y a 1a A 
+ 86 By mere ſubordination tothe reft;”? | + lm ve 35 M 
Why then ſuch numbers? Rather be a f- 
Completely happy. <Not" you trifle s 9" br A* 
The more the better,” —Why'? ws. 3 . 
3 ere tg 26 ng þ 
Ve wits! on your hypotheſis, tis plain, No bin OT © 
Increaſe of numbers eee Hold bn 
Bluſh,  bigots, bluſh for your — — chemes 4 
Faithleſs in facts and eredulows in dreumnr ee 
Who can believe the nonſenie, you'impart? !: 
Nothing ſo weak, encept à wicked heart! 
Subordination ! thence if evil ſprings, ss 5 
Why oft are ſubjects happier than kings ? + EH 
Brutes than mankind ? Why oft' may ev. cbs >. 5 hex 
In point of pleaſure, caſt contempt at mc : 
_ © Subordination, in or laſt or firſt, Ur prin 
Implies eiiie n e eee N tot %% 10 
It but implies that order in the frame, 1e 1A 
Which makes a nn whenes its name, | "Ur 
% Ad Ri The 8 
ſoy: fad difaſter ! freedaite why not pers) 0 
' Admitting it, your ſcheme OS: eres ns dow 2 
1 Admitting freedom, evil needs not fate 
To be its ſource; ic needs bus anty ch: ER 1 ö 
1 Its ſource is that, us ane e een 2 *¹ 
| + —:. 199409: eng Son 2 Elio") 
FT + Kl Jo anni) 
1 2. A SCHEME i. gens; eee purpoſe aan. 
. any rate, to baffle right wit wrong * 


Vet, ſtrange miſhap ! your wiſdom fo profound 
O'erlooks the beſt adyantage of your ground. 
Admit primordials, us d in nature's * | 
Are (what you not deny) in all the ſame; 

Tis plain, in fact, God awd bleſs great and ſmall ; © 


Once happy one, ſay, why not always all ? 


ver 


* e 


Let us ſuppoſe (what yu will Slad erde) 6) 


| Various in mode, in eſſence various, far 5 5 . _ Ra 


We own, did evil thus by fate reſult, 
| Mis'ry were then a neceſſary fault, 


Free as God's ſelf, coerc'd by no contronl. 


Such an invincible neceſſity ? 


All's plainly arbitrary, all's deſign, 


Freedom is that, by which an object may 6 

Exiſt or act, or vary in its way: | 3 

And fate is that, by which an object muſt A 
Exiſt or act, and keep one tenor juſt. . 

Freedom's conceiv'd as tk in its kind, | 

F. rom n flows, th hence 8 ef; 1 2 
2 oy Freedom 

„ x 
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ü LOIN: «1 62 | A h YN 
He might from all, and bleſs the whole with TY + 4 


But (8) now (your crude hypotheſis to . e yaba 7 | 7 2 


Vet not, I hope, promote your impious end 


SS #*© 4 


} 
S Aa 


FFF 


More than the kinds of compound beings ar; 79 
Some fit for forming bodies, ſome for minds, 3 r 


* - # ws Fw ” 


As well all poſſible as real kinds  _ 
Some capable of pleaſure, Tome of pain: 5 7 e 
And, rear d in ſyſtem, rank muſt rank ſuſtain! N 
Nor could the pow't of God in ſyſtem fit, 2 
But as their rigid natures would permit : 


- 
. 
++; yl þ 
— 


God could not hinder miſery and guilt: 5 | ; 


Since things could not be fitted as they ought s _ - 
Guilt were the offspring of an erring ſoul, - 


But ſurely ſuch a creed, on no pretence, , 
Can man embrace, without renouncing ſenſe. 
Does aught, through all expanſion known, me. 


In our ideas (which make all our thought, 1 
Be they to objects adequate or not) 
No ſhadow ſhews it, no minuteſt ſign, 


Bur leſt we fumble on, for ever dark, £1 
Be words defin'd, and things diſtinctly mark. (10 3 


— — —g—äẽ—dl — . K— — — —— - — S_— 
— 


— — —— —ꝓ—ꝓ A 


Poſitive fate is 


It muſt be thus, admit we pre-ſuppoſe 
Thats all but God at God's voligon roſe, 


F- 10 3 FE 

Freedom to be means only poſſible ; e eee 
Freedom to as lies in the po r b vin. © OMP 5 
Each, it is plain, does ſomething pre-ſuppoſe "IP 

ich may or may not be, from which, it flows, 
Fate in two kids we properly conceive | 
'This title conſe 2 that Poet ve. | W 
ote from free, | 
*Tis what we can't imagine not to be. 
This kind of fate can ne'er be underſtood 
In any ſubſtance; no, not ev'n in God: 
For we can think, whate'er we ſubſtance call. 
Might diff*rent be,. or might not be at all. 
Sole time and ſpace (which ſubſtances are not! 
Are objects which in thought we cannot blot, 
Poſitive fate in ſubſtance known ne'er boaſt; 


All we conceive is conſequent at moſt. 


Conſequent fate is what afſur'dly flows 

From any object, which we pre- ſuppoſe 

Something ſuppos'd, the modes, relations too, 

Congenial to ſuch ſomething, muſt enſue, 

Such is the fate, to ſubſtance does pertain : 3 

No fate why ſubſtance muſt exiſt, 'tis plain : $5 

All fate, as freedom, ( plainly i in event) 15 

Reſpecting fubſtance, muſt be conſeg uent. 

<< Granted, (you ery,) 3 and fubRance by that fate 

46 Is as it is; does; ab it does, relate, | 

„ Subſtance exiſts ; (we; aſk not why nor whence ;} 

Its modes, relations, are, in conſequence. 

« It is juſt as it is; and does contain 

Neceſſity (too much) of guilt Hp pain.” 
Granted, ſay I: but ſo the point's not quit; ek 
Two el fate and freedom hold us yet; 

Important modes, peculiar i in their claim, 
Demand attention : that, dependent n. name; 


This, independent: this to God . muſt fall 
Alone; and that, in all things e elſe, be all. 


5 


* } 
What truth more Sid God 58 1 et 
Above all change, becauſe above al 2 : 
Except ſuch change a8 His own 2h 755 mats 
In his own modes, for his own gloty's Ge: 
But all things elſe, whetice modes relations 405 2 
Ev'n ev'ry eſſence, whetice a fate can flow, . ; 
" Muſt folely totally on him depend, 3 | 43 
Be made and rul'd exactly to his end, TT SS, | 
That things thus roſe what ſceptic dates 445 7985 
No gleam of reaſon yields him warrant, why. © | 
Things might thusriſe; and, if T rightly truſt,” 3 
The ſequel clearly will eyinee, they mut. „ 
God, ſole uncaus'd, by indep endent fite N ls e, 
Free and almighty, fiedty dl. n 
When, what, he pleaſes, either bound or free, 
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Or bleſt or curſt ; a world, 4 wotm or thee.” ©. 
Exalt this truth, down fi nfs the lle, ſi dale; e 
No fort has fate to foſter pain and guilt,” 3 
The only refuge, whither fate can Wer 1 
Is either God expreſsly to deny, 
Or, at the leaſt, primordtals to ſuppoſe, © 
Such as premis'd, dependent on no cauſe. | 53 
Bulwarks of vapour! Nature's ry mode 2 
Aloud proclaims dependence a God; © © 7 
Proclaims, God rais'd from nothing mattbr, . n 
Adapted each, and ſyſtemiz d the v ole, - g Fog: 
*Tis plain, for yftem, aptitude muſt be 
Among primordials, boch! in bound and free: 
Primordials muſt be fit for proper ties: 22 
From perſect parts a perfect whole muſt riſe: 
*DPiſcordant pow w'rs, and modes not fitted right, F 5 * 
No ſtrength and ſkill in ſyſtem could unite : e | 
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| And, without union, nothing could employ 8 | 
Inherent pow'r to either grief or joy: „ wy 
All would be chaos, torpor: — ties abſtraQ, 1 
Matter diſperſes, ſpirit cannot a, — _. - 

Due aptitude behold ! See all combine* | 


Eternal was it thus without deſigu? © ef, ce 
e 20 * e Uncaus d 


—— 


* 
1. 
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It ſhocks belief! Much rather might the parts 


— 


| t 


5 Uncaus'd i is aptitude through this immenſe, gp, —_ 


In worlds, in atoms, and in pow'rs of ſenſe? _ Sy 
Believe ye, without wiſdom extant it, (11) EY 
Which ſpeaks, which beams, a wiſdom infinite ?_ Sd 


— 1 4 
1 * - 


Of all the works of all the human arts 


I ret ani oa on 
Can ſoul believe a miracle ſo great : 5 155 


See, all around, the aptitude of mode 8 . ped 1d 
Declares a free, a wiſe, a mighty, God: * ork Fa 
'F orm, number, weight and meaſure, all Tb 
To prove creation by, Creator free. 


* 
pore 
— * 


Animal pow'rs atteſt, with force divine ns 8 
Their glorious origin, their God's e 
All fitted their due objects DUANE? 

Some fitted moſt” ſublimely. to adore : _ ns * POT 
Fitneſs unfit, unleſs we thence (uppole. B 

A ſov'reign objet, an almighty cauſe : . a 2 e HW: BD | 
A moral fitneſs, doubtleſs, my imp Bi. eee E-: 7 
A moral cauſe, an all- juſt deity... 6! Ina bee 1 
That ſuch relations are, let none diſpute ;. 0 
Of things themſelves. as itte may we doubt. 23 
All theſe relations in one chorus j r F . 


All ſtrive to magnify a pow r di 3 

All witneſs God, who gave th IS fit . ; 

To form a ſyſtem, and who formed it. 
Subſtance uncaus'd in all might be our creed, 


Would modes of ſubſtance pliantly accede. 4 


For grant we muſt, what is might ſtill have been ; p 
Did not its modes evince it did begin. 
But mark the mades! Without 2 god's deſign 


Things could not ſo exiſt, nor ſo combine, 


Their wond'rous aptitude, tis prov'd, mult ris... 
From a Creator pow'rful, moral, wiſe, 
But grant (howe' erfabſurd) without a God 


Aptitude was, in foul's, in matter 8, modes 


“ Job xii. 7, 
can e Re = 


rum, 3 II. P. 293 ad finem. 


— Minucius Felix, P.130, . — eue i 


Or i. coul 


Chance, fate, deſign, were only modes, x beſt now nd F. 1 

Of powers by ſepꝰ rate principles poſſeſt: ile a, rt 

How could the powers (howe'er ſo modify'd) © le Ui lo 

Of ſepꝰ tate principles thus coineide? 1 *. | 

Thus each ſo wiſely its due tation ken e e 1 Neg 

To form this various, this ſtapendous i th” EN FE 
Were things (13) eternal with ſuch modes, ſuch wit, „ 

As to be fitted and themſelves to fit? *. e oY 

All nature's principles, that we deſery, run Ae 


Loudly give this hypotheſis the lie. 1 
Who will, at pleaſure, may the thing conoeive 7 
But common-ſenſe will Jet no ſoul believe. - 


'Tis then the mode, in parts, in whole that ſhows 
Nature deriv'd from a ereatiye cauſmme. 


Not mere exiſtence, we confeſs, but made 


Preſents the radiant ſignatures of God e 0 coil 
All-nature's modes reſiſtleſsly evince 1 


G od, his creation, and his providence: 
Proclaim a wiſdom, might and will divine, 
Which did create, attemper and combine; 
And muſt, reſpondent to ſublimeſt laws, 

Diſpenſe forever ſtations, joys and woes. 
If, then, as nature teaches, God beſtow'd 
Being on all, and ſettled ey'ry-mode, | 

He could, if needful, change each nature's frame; 
Or vary order, natures ſtill the ſame. IIS. 
His own perfection full he ſtill muſt bear; 
Becauſe exiſts no pow'r, which can impair : 
Therefore, whatever does to that relate 

Muſt ſtand unchang'd, by conſequential fate. 

But all created nature ſubject lies 8 p 

Wholly to him, who made its being riſe; | 8 

By him may be annihilated, changed 

Or O its Fats may variouſly be rang d y . . 
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Therefore infer, in wiſdom were it beſt, „e. 
Through all ſubordinate maſt all be del; 108 10 
Completely bleſt the reptile ih the clay, L OILY WER 
As the archangel ſhrin'd in-brighteſf day : WY 
Exempt from pain the foot ordainꝰd to _ ET 

And, to its feelings, happy as the head. 
All would be fd in ſtations paſt _ 3 (EL, 
Or, in mutations, only change in] | 

Look nature through, vain wore! if n6t466 6 Minty | 
Thou canſt, through all the vaſt expanſion, ind 4 
No fate but this, Hie from God's nature ſpf 

And from the natures he beſtowson thing 5 | ; 
No fate in things ſuperior to his will me 207 9k v5 
No fate to render good impoſſible, © © 1 
Whate' er's impoſſible; you mult agree, 299 ed 
Implies, at once to be and not to bet | 
Whate'er is poſſible, you mũſt allow. e 3 
For man to think, is ſo for Ser. AI YN bor! 
Phe few ideas of the human breaſt * | „mol ©. $4 
Are only ſignatures by thin; darpteſf: 
As ſoon can he, who finds his God in ne 
Create a world from nothing as a thought: nana 
But God, whom he blaſphemeth; al md AHN 
Conceiv'd eternally before they were; (14) 
And things themſelves more eaſily ani 
Than he ideas, forming all dehigns. ss. = : 
Audacious worm! Can he ifieffortfink; x a | 
Who more is free to act than thou to think? "I 
He who made thee that free and ruling foul, 
Can he want power to rule at will We whole ma 
I quake to hear an animated clod . 
Arraign the dread omnipotence of Gear 
He could, at pleaſure, on the whole beſtow | 
Or perfect happineſs or perfect woe: | 3 
© All the varieties of woe and Bf. 


The life-fraught univerſe At — | 
* | Na 
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No fatal order, neither joys nor ping," dem 9 W es 
Are poſſible, except as God ordains. "MULE 5+ 

Behold how impotent is. boaſted fate! ® W n 
A lie, which Satan ſtamp'd on man in hate! Lin es 
An impious pretext ſhrewdly to den | 5 
God's holy ſway, and looſen aL... 5 - ut of 
Ah! God's high glory no device can au; | 
Guilt's blaſted engines on itſelf recoil, £; 
The more you batter, but the more you break - .. - 
Your own ſham'd pates, and prove your malice weak, 
Abſurd as impious ! God, creation ee 
Muſt order abſolutely all its laws. 1 
Creation is what the creator will: N 
Good univerſal muſt be poſſibhle. 3 


III. < How then did evil WP" Could God provent, 
* Yet choſe to propagate? What ſtrange intent 
« Warp'd ſov'reign goodneſs ſo ? Why plant the bud?“ 
Why! — Evil muſt be poſſible for good. 
Its poſſibility does good admit; 
Though its exiſtence is the bane of it. +. 


t. To clear this point and diſſipate each dream, 
What, tell me what, is nature's end ſupreme ? 
GOD's SOV'REIGN GLORY. — That's the final end 
Which, in creation, wiſdom muſt intend. | 
What could the all-bleſs'd Deity deſign, 

But to diſplay his attributes divine ? 

No end fo good, ſo noble, ſhines confeſt : 

He muſt prefer the nobleſt and the beſt. 

Suppoſe he meant a perfect work to make, 
Say, whence could he the great exemplar take? 
The work moſt perfect muſt be what diſplays | 
His perfect attributes in brighteſt rays, | 


Suppoſe 
* Chryſoſtom in Adds Apoll. Cap. 22, Hom, 27, ; 


+ Lattantius, Epit. C. 21, 


|| Rev. iv. 11. Exodus xxxiv. 14, == Rom, iii, 23, — Deut, 
xxviii. 9 Sol, xii, 25, 955 7 * 


8 121. n 
Oy Buppoſe he meant much happineſs to give: vt of 
His creatures muſt by moral laws receive 4 
He could not fail to make a work, that ſuits | 
The nature of his glorivus attributes: 
His juſtice could not abdicate his due, 
To give a fool's benevolence to you. 
In ſhort, whatever end to creatures ſeem, 
His glory muſt, to God, outſhine ſupreme. - 
He muſt diſplay his wiſdom, freedom, might, 
And, chiefly, hate of wrong and love of right, 
Ev'n holineſs, of attributes the prime, (15) 
Moſt worthy God moſt high, moſt far ſublime: 
Diſplaying that, he plainly muſt diſplay | 
His other attributes, the-nobleſt way : 
To that great end he muſt his works diſpenſe, 
All hiscreation, all his providence. | 
Hence, it is plain, he muſt give each degree 
Fit faculties, and claim obedience free: 
Elſe how could he diſplay, or creatures trace, 
| Wiſdom, pow'r, freedom, equity, and grace? (16) 
Theſe thine to man; perhaps adorers higher EN 
More and ſublimer attributes admire : ; 
But were not freedom giv'n, not theſe could ſhine 1 
The great Creator could not beam divine. 
Then ereatures muſt have freedom: therefore ill, 
Moral and nat'ral, muſt be poſſible: . 
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For good both muſt be poſſible ; and yet F 

Neither is neceſſary, neither fit.* - 

All muſt be perfect, if God's will was done 

But then, for trial, all muſt do their own, - 

Free to obſerve or * his laws, 
To carve or cancel either joys or woes. | If 
Hence guilt and pain may enter, though er 2 . It 
And, ſince they may, tis evident they die. It 

Gad muſt create each riſing ſyſtem bleſt; It 

Becauſe in bleſſing ſhines his glory beſt. 5 8 
| i | * 


% os * Eccleſ, xv, 20, | eee | 1 


th 1 | 

» that fame rule, he muſt preclude all Ill 

* far as poſſible, admitting will. 

But ſince, in ſyſtem, fitneſs of deſign 

And ſtated order muſt be law divine; 

And fince free-will my fondly diſobey 

That law divine, ev'n God's imperial ſway y 
Evil may tiſe ; vice may with virtue blend ; 
Then pain muſt pleaſure join, for hatute's end; 
All "offble probation, it is plain, (17) 

All ſanction, muſt be pleaſure or be pain: 
And in diſpenſing thoſe, as all obey, 

God muſt his moral attributes diſplay. 

Pleaſure muſt be ordain'd, at once to try 

And to reward, and fiſe with virtue high: 
Pain too muſt be ordain'd, if viee be bred, 

To try and puniſh, and with vice to ſpread. 
In full perfection pleaſure tries alone, 
While all combin'd obey the ſov'reigri throne ; 
If imperfection intervenes, then pain 

Muſt riſe, to warn all parties of the bane; 

And try them more; that good and bad may learn 
How truth, all-ſacred truth, is God's concern. 
Upon theſe principles things muſt depend, 

To ſerve God's glory, nature's foy'reign end: 
Therefore, by nature's fundamental law, 

| Once all was happy; fin oecaſion'd woe. 

Pain roſe at firſt God's holineſs to prove 3 
Enſign of wrath, erected yet in love: | 
Stedfaſt it ſtands, with kind ſevere intent, 

Of wrath at ſin a dreadful monument. 

God's hate of fin it teſtiſies ſevere; 

It makes vice odious, virtue ſtill more dear-z 

It fitly warns the wicked to repent ; 

It fitly warns the righteous to prevent; 

It calls on ev'ry creature to defend 

Self and the public, and the ſov'reign end. 
Thus pain is neceſſary, if ſin riſe, 

Te render creatures more maturely wiſe. 


c 6 1 
1 fcourges fin, but not from fin exempts 3 2 
It leaves us free; and, whilſt it ſcourges, tempts; 
Conſiſtent with this plan, God muſt apply 
Only ſuch means as, while they ſuccour, try 3 
| Muſt aid the good, retard the bad's decay, 
Sep'rate at laſt, and in new ſpheres repay. 
In ſhort, infringing order, pleaſure fails ; 
Iniquity prevailing, pain prevails, 8 | 
So riſes evil. from erroneous choice, 4 - 
Effect of guilt and God's judicial voice > 
All nat'ral evil, wretched beings know, 
To moral evil wretched . owe. 


2. Bur virtue fu fu ors, vice triumphant reigns. 
Well! injur'd virtue by the trial gains; 
Gains more experienee, more divine regard, 
More confirmation, more enhanc'd reward: 
While vice indulges but a mean deſire - 
Of lawleſs joys, in anguith to expire. , 
*Tis plain, in ſyſtem, happineſs and woe. 

' Muſt not to one, but all connected, grow; 
Muſt grow from all to all, where all unite : 
And this, for nature's ſov'reign end, is right. 
Hence each, his int'reſt rightly underſtood, 
Will ſeek his private in the public good . 
And all will join ill morals to reſtrain, | 

Which threaten all with injury and pain: 

Fitly will all be lur'd, by ſocial ſway, 

Freely to ſerve the whole, and God obey. 

Trial more full will good and bad endure ; 

The good improve, the bad have chance for cure. 
Juſtice and grace to both require this plan; 
Then ceaſe objection, ceaſe thy murmurs, man! 
| To good or bad let pain at firſt befal, 

It works its end; it tries and chaſtens all: 

Evil and good it makes diſtin, appear, 

That all may evil hate, and good revere: 
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And wherefoe'er the load at fi "ht 
The good muſt rife, the bad at laſt, 
O facred truth! probation muſt imply 
A retribution in futurity. 
And hence, as marals deviate or excel, 
Ev'n ſimple reaſon bodes a heav'n or hell. 
But revelation, which alone can prove, 
Declares theſs ſtates expreſsly from above, 
In them ſhall retribution all redreſs, 
And make the ſov'reign glory ſhine expreſs. 
Virtue muſt ſuffer, vice triumphant reign, 
Elſe due probation neither could ſuſtain ; _ 
Then nature's end, God's glory, could not ſhine 
In retribution ſo expreſs, divine. 
Therefore, what ſeems in trial moſt unjuſt, 
Ought to be poſſible z permit God muſt, 


3- © MEeTHINKs it ſtill obnoxious to debate, 
Which to prefer, or liberty or fate. 
„In happineſs God's glory would have ſhone x 
0 Why are we free, alas! to be undone?“ 


Tus plea, if for God's glory you intend, 
Muſt fail; for fate, at beſt, impairs that end. 
In happineſs God's glory cannot ſhine, 

Aut as it ſhews his attributes divine: 
His moral attributes it cannot ſhew, 


But in ſubſervience to a moral law: 


And therefore happineſs can only be 

Upon condition of obedience free. 

I grant, in happineſs, beſtow'd aright, 

His glory ſhines the moſt divinely bright : 
Therefore of him the brighteſt beams we find 
In moral acts of grace and juſtice join'd ; 

As in redemption, where we chiefly trace 
All his known attributes combin'd in grace; 
Pardon is largely giv'n to all, who will; 


And, to the * reward ineffable: 
D 2 


J 
Wbile they alone, wha ſtubbornly rebel, 
M.uſt, ſince they will, be doom'd to final hell, 
Here ſhines his glory in meridian ſtate, 
Rais'd to an height impoſſible in fate. 
For man's advantage if yau move the plea, | 
Fate muſt be caſt, right reaſon muſt decree. 
We grant, were happineſs the grand intent, 
Mere fate were beſt ; no freedom ſhould be lent: 
Mere ſenſe might then the ends of ſoul fulfil, 
Without imagination, mem'ry, will : 
Happineſs needs but ſenſe of happy ſtrain; 
Sublimer pow'rs would be beftow's in vain, 
But if the nobleſb pow rs in each degree 
From God to nothing, and obedience free, 
God's glorious nature fully to atteſt, 
Be the chief end, — then liberty is beſt. 
Immur'd in fate, our "happineſs had ſtood, 
Perhaps, eternal as the throne. of God; 
But nature then had far leſs nobly, ſhaum: | 
Grand pow'rs conſiſt with liberty: alone. . | 
Liberty does the nobleſt ends produce "y | 
The nobleſt pow'rs in nature thence have uſe : 
It graces nature, as it honours, God; 
And is a private as a public good. 
Who would renounce his godlike pow'rs, to dwell 
Beneath an oyſter, fate-bound, in a ſhell, 
Merely for happineſs, which, ſoon or late, 
Free virtue gains in a celeſtial flate ? 
Let wicked varlets, hating to reform, 
Wiſh themſelves meaner than the meaneſt worm 
Them it becomes low objects, to admire: | 
Butlet not all the deities expire, 
The myriads free, whom gad-like-pow'rs. inveſt, 
Who all, by virtue, may be-heav' nly-bleſt. 

Upon the whole, were nature chain'd in fate, 
The: ſum of good could not be nigh ſo great. 
Though vicious will withdraws from God: ſome praiſe, (18) 
From man ſome pleaſure ; this like nothing weighs, 
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Compar'd with all thoſe faculties divine, 8. 
Which in free ſyſtems only e'er could ſhine; _ 
Compar'd with God's high glory, end of all, 
Which could not ſhine, if nature could not full. 
Shall God want glory, noble pow'ss: the juſt, 
Becauſe the wicked. will abuſe thei truſt ? 
No, ſurely, no! — Prepoſt'rous thought indeed! 
More wiſely far the Maſter hath decreed. - 
The wicked's guilt occurs to good event, 
Exalts the juſt ; themſelves if they repent 5 
And, in thoſe attributes we moſt revere, 
Makes God himſelf more glotiouſty appear. 

Confeſs my triumph! Liberty is ; 
Evil then poſſible God muſt admit: 
He muſt admit, that moral, nat ral, i 
Be, for the ſake of good, made podiible;. 
The beſt of ſyſtems muſt, becauſe: the beſt, 
Be form'd obnoxious to be didtredd 3 | 
Yet ilVs not neceſſary; good might fow 
Through all expanſion, and I: be wos. 


Confeſs my e N N 1 


„ — n i db fail, 
Lo! nature vouches : nature muſt prevail | 
Nature confirms, as far as nature: can, 

The leading truths of revelation's plan. 

What nature vouches you muſt not eonteſt; 
Your maxim is — Thus item ix the beſt: : 

On this conceſſion muſt be underſtood, 

All nature's pow'rs and principles are good. | 
All pow'rs are good; (ſay not abuſe of pow'rs, 
Not ſin is good; that inference was yours:) 
All principles no leſs, the plan of all, 

Muſt be ſupremely good and rational. 

Then freedom above fate you muſt confeſs ; 
God's glory the beſt end, not happineſs,  : 


1. Fox ſee, in nature, freedom-giv'n; ſee will: 


(Whence vice as virtue mult be poſſible ; 


Whence 


2 
Whence pain as pleaſure liable to be; 
Abuſe of will infers neceſlity.) 
See will exiſts ; and will, as chief * bet 
Of nature's pow'rs, gives uſe to all the reſt ; 
Yea, will gives uſe toev'n the whole creation; 
For, lo! the whole exiſts but for probation. 


2. ALL ambient nature with this end compare 3 
You'll find, that nat”rals all for morals are. 705 
For this alone God's works in ſyſtem roſe; 
Since but in ſyſtem theſe could act on thoſe: 
Union alone all means to act ſupplies : _ 
Then for probation ſyſtem needs muſt riſe 
And for probation only: God might bleſs, 
Were union not, all life with happineſs. 
For this alone, ſee, nature through, combin'd 
Mechanic matter and free agent mind: (19) 
Abſtract probation, mind ſhould not be free; 
Matter were vain; no mechaniſm needs be. 
Then, clear as noon, probation is the aim! 
That, which alone aſks matter and this frame, 
That, which alone admits free ſouls divine, 
Muſt be the center of God's whole deſign. 
Behold a ſyſtem in full order rear'd; 
See underſtanding, join'd with will, conferr'd. 
The uſe of order is for moral law ; 
The uſe of underſtanding is to know ; 
The uſe of law, of knowledge and of will, 
Muſt be obedience to God's glory ſtill. 


. AGAIN : how conſtant all mechanic laws! 
Yet God does freely, as he made, diſpoſe. (20) 
The reaſon then explore, the end declare, 
Why nature's laws are conſtant as they are. 
*Tis plain, if nature's laws were varying ſtill, 
We could not reaſon or to good or ill: 
| Tis on their permanency we depend, 

To reaſon, or to act to any end, 


E o fad 


| | | 1 23 1 | 
if fire, for inſtance, ſeldom were the ſame, TW 
But oft” inactive as a painted flame, ” , 1 
A zealot might as well uſe paint 

To roaſt a ſacrifice or burn a ſaint. 

If earth its ſolid nature did forego, 

Water its fluid, by no ſtated la, =D 
What uſe in either? Nothing could avail 
Labour or forecaſt : who would plow: or ſail ? - 

If the phyſician's balm, the murd'rer's bane, - 
Wrought ſtill precariouſly, now ſtrong, now vain, 
Why ſtir to fave or ſlay ? So unforeknown 

Cauſe and effect, probation could be none: 
Only on ftated laws can God enjo inn 
Probation's taſk, and prompt his chief deſign x : 
Probation then the reaſon we declare, 

Why nature's laws are nt as they are. 


LF Brno D again how 1 5 does ts 
From virtuous conduct, and from vicious woe. 
For as, to yield probation, it is plain, | 
A conſtant order gen'rally muſt reign, 

So, for the ſame, from moral change muſt breed 
A change in nature, ſuch as God decreed. , | 
God, ſince moſt free, moſt wiſe and good, muſt gin 
Perſiſt in rectitude immutable : _ | 
He therefore muſt to morals ſtill diſpoſe | 
The ſyſtem's range, by wiſe and righteous laws = 
And moral creatures too muſt work ſome change 
To good or evi, in the ſyſtem” s range: 

Therefore, from change in morals, muſt enſue 
A neceſſary change in nat'rals too: 

It muſt from agence of the creatures flow; 

It muſt, from God's exertion of his law; 

That good and evil may diſtin& appear; 

That all may evil hate, and good revere. | 
What ought to be, that is: through ſin firſt came 
The curſe of God on nature's tainted frame ; 
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And ſtill fo ſet are nature's ſeeret ſprings, 
That vice brings pain, and virtue pleaſure et $ 
Virtue does order, order bliſs ſuſtain; + | 
Vice brings.diforder, and diſorder pain. 
Virtue could only happineſs impart, 
If vice were not, to mis'ry to pervert. 
Virtue, ne'er harms, but in redrefling ill; 
Vice never charms, but in event to kill. 
Vice cauſes all the woe, that flows from man; 
And virtue all the bliſs, that mortal can. 
Therefore, in nature, fceptics muſt confeſs, 
Without obedience is no happinefs : 
The reaſon's clear: God only can intend 
That ſov'reign god to crown. the  ſou' reign end. 

Can nature's voice more potently proclaim 
Abuſe of will the cauſe, whence evil came? 
For what ſhould ſeem the priſtine cauſe of ill, 
But what at preſent tends to cauſe it {til} ? 
Can nature's voice with fironger accent fend, 
God's glory is, not happineſs, the end? (21) 
Were happineſs the end, ſay, reafoner! why 
Does it depend on what can it-deſtroy ? 
On moral conduct, or on any lar, 
That leaves a poſſible accefs to woe? 
Were that the end, that end by man deſtroy'd 
Would render God's moſt facred: purpoſe void. 
Were that the end, it ought to ſtand ſecure 
Above the ſhock: of all created pow'r : 
Were that the end, all would be bleſt, tis any 
For but for trial e; er exiſted pain; 
Trial ſucceeding fall; for, barring ſin, 
None had been injur's, none had puniſh'd been. 
But ſee on morals happineſs depend: 
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Becauſe not it, probation is the end. 
5. LAS TRY: 'tis plain, (probation God's grand view}: V 
Both good and bad awhile muſt wait their due: 0 M 


% 


Vice muſt not inſtantly to hell be driv'n ; © 


Nor virtue inſtantly advanc'd to hen: 


Connected they muſt live, each other try, 
Enhancing merit or demerit high: 
So trial will be full; . ſo God will ſhine, , 
In retribution, vloricuſly divine. 2 
As fit, behold! — probation to create, 
Virtue ſuccumbs, whilſt vice exults in ſtate :* 
Virtue and vice in ſtrong contention blend: 
Reſult of ſyſtem ! fit to nature's end! 8 


6. Tuvs nat'ral evil comes, *tis inderftood, 
From moral evil, but for moral good;  *© 
To mend the bad, to elevate the beſt; 

And, chiefly, God's high glory to atteſt.” 

Thus ſcripture, reaſon,” nature, all profeſs, ' 
The ſov'reign purpoſe is not happineſs. _ | 
Thus ſcripture, reaſon, 'nature, all proclaim, * | 
Probation for God's glory is the aim. | 
Occaſion great! for hard it were to ſay 
Why aught was made; excepting to obey. 

See then probation for God's glory ſhine 
The ſor” reign end of all th'auguſt deſign. 


Each point ſurvey with all your captious wit: 


Exactly all to this great end is fit 

See natures, laws, mutation, all agree 

For trying virtue in obedience free! 

See virtue's end, devoutly to fulfil, 

In ſacred order, God's imperial will! 

Thus does the univerſe on HIM depend, 

Its ſov'reign Author and its ſov'reign end. PO 
Behold, his GLORY ftands'the final Cauſe! ! 

The univerſe to glorify him roſe. 

Whate'er emerges from created pow'r, 

Evil or good, it glorifies him more, 


Wiſdom, pow'r, freedom, in each work we trace; 


More they expand you _ and grace: 
E 
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His glory there ſhines aggrandiz'd complete, 
Thus all his attributes, divinely bright, 
Diſplay's WM, 7/batever i * ts ! / 


V. Tux nature mu}, by juſt divine decree, 
Be as it is — with morals muſt agree: 
And ſtill, as vice and virtue ebb and flow, 

In like gras muſt happineſs and woe. "9" IM 

Such gen'ral temper reigns inev'ry ſphere 
As beſt comports with gen'ral morals there : 
While fill, as ſpecial inſtances demand, 

God interpoſes, with a ſpecial hand, 

*Tis not for us, poor reptiles, to declare F 
The height, the depth, the round, of ſov'reign care 5 
Nor count the acts, nor ſay how. ſwiftly wrought, 
Outnumb'ring atoms, and outſtripping thought. | 
Suffice that He, who:gccupies the throne - 

Of boundleſs empire, over worlds unknown, 
Rule, in his might, his ample realms through ſpace 
With perfect wiſdom, equity and grace: 
Suffice that here dominion he maintain | 
By gen'ral laws, with ſtacken'd moral rein; 
And only partly puniſh or reward; 
As ſpecial caſes call for ſuch regard; _ 
Not cruſhing vice, nor judging ſtrictly here? 
But correſponding to probation's ſphere. 
In ſphere probative, ſtrictneſs would be wrong; 
To ſpheres retributive muſt that belong. 
| Here one or few he may defer or ſpare ; 
Many may challenge his immediate care. 
Hence ſo he orders, vice too often brings 
To perſons affluence of external things; 
To ſtates but ſeldom ; oft'ner preſent bane : 
For only virtue can a ſtate ſuſtain. 
Hence, ſo he orders, perſons often find 
For virtue harm ; loſe all but worth of mind: 


In holineſs ſublime mature they meet: 
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But ſtates, poſſeſs'd of virtue, moſtly grow 
In ſpight of all oppugnancy below. 
States muſt in this life paſs through all their doom: 
But perſans theirs muſt bide in life to come. 
Suffice that, openly, he ſo diſpenſe 
His ſpecial acts, as beſt to wake due ſenſe ; 
Correcting vice, now curſe a fertile ſoil ; 
Now, bleſſing virtue, make a deſart ſmile; ; 
Now take away, or now confer a crown ; | 
Now raiſe a kingdom, or now pull one down. 
Suffice that, ſecretly, he ſo controul, 
As morals claim, the temper of each ſoul ; 
Exalt from ſtrength to ſtrength, from light to light, 
By gradual aid, the ſtudious of the right ; 
Alike depreſs the daring to rebel 
From depth ta depth, from curſe and death to hell, 
All this for trial muſt be underſtood ! 
All, to diſplay the attributes of God ! 
Self- perfect he, ſuperlative o'er fate, 
Virtue his love, and vice no leſs his hate, 
He rules for that, for which he built the frame, 
Probation ev'ry diſpenſation s aim 
To that deſign, what deep, what various ſkill ! 
How all his ways conſpire for trying will ! 
O'er will he watches with moſt ſpecial care: 
\ (Elſe vain his providence, and vain our pray'r: ) 
His care of will makes all ereation bend 
To his high GLORY, great and ſov'reignend ! 
Thus ſhines the ſyſtem excellent in all ! 
Sublimely beams its grand original! 
Ye wits ! all vain hypotheſis reſign : 
Candidly own this real plan, divine! 
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Referred to in the preceding Poem by correſponding Numbers, 
Hou noſſe ſe, et . debere, quid ſit, wee fit, | 


quare fit; utrum elementis concretus, an concinnatus atomis, 
an potius a Deo factus, formatus, animatus? Quod ipſum explorare 


et eruere ſine univerſitatis inquiſitione non poſſumus, cum ita cohaw = 


rentia, connexa, concatenata ſint, ut, nĩſi divinitatis rationem dili- 
genter excuſeris, neſcias humanitatis, Mixvcius FrIIx, þ. 12g. 
edit. Lugduni Batavorum. | 


(2) Eau; yep paerran, ins Tarr f Arge Tels To dag rde 
SU. Oricen contra CELs. lib. g.— Rom. iii. and vii. 

(9) It is e for a man to be morally (i. e. truly, v 
fe ly) ey, ill he can conform himſelF with delight to the will of 
his 


(4) Here it will be proper to ſettle the ideas of perfection and in- 
perfeflion: on a right underſtanding of theſe the whole argumeut reſts, 
Our ideas of perſection are undoubtedly all relative, in ſome ref 

or other: however, we may conſider perfection as of two kinds, 
abſolute and relative, Abſolute perfection is ſelf-exiſtent, ſelf-ſufficient | 
good, of every kind, in the higheſt degree; and belongs only to God: 

it is tranſcendent, and far above our comprehenſion. Relative per- 
ſection is complete relative good; i.e. the exact fitneſs of a thing to a 
ſtate or end. It belongs both to God and creatures: to God, as he is fit 
to produce and govern his works; to creatures, as they are fit to fill 
their place andendin the creation. This fitnels is the only right idea 
of perfection in creatures; they are capable of this relative perfec- 
tion only. It is uſual, in comparing creatures of ſuperior endow- 
ments or qualities with others inferior, to ſay, they are more perfect: 


. 30 ] | 
But this is uſing the word perfect improperly for endued, or exalted, or 
fome — Aureide Creatures . endowments are not, 
on that account, properly more perfect; inferiors may beas perfect, Ci. e. 
4 competent to their place and end,) and ſometimes are more ſo. As 
perfoction is properly a complete fitneſs, perfection (in a ſenſitive and 
moral creature) is a complete ſenſitive and moral fitneſs, or a compe- 
tence to fill its place, and preſerve that order in nature, which God 
Hack appointed to be the condition of happineſs and the rule of obe- 
dience.. Eſſential to our idea of natural perfection in a ſenſitive crea» 
ture is entire happineſs ; or, at leaſt, an entire fitnefs to the law in 
which happineſs lands. Eſſential to our idea of moral perfection in 
a moral ereature is entire obedience; or, at leaſt, an entire fitneſs to 
obey the moral law, In both reſpects I lay at leaſt ; becauſe the im- 
rfection of a creature's aſſociates may hinder it, though perſett in 
itſelf, from being either entirely happy or entirely obedient, But an 
entire fitneſs in itſelf to be epo and obedient is its perfection: 
the abſtrafting of either of theſe (the deviating from that order which 
God hath appointed as the condition and law of both) infers wmper 
faction. Fheſe are the author's ideas of perfection and imperfectio 
urſued in this work. This he deſires the reader to take x wes with 
— Not but that one kind of imperfection may, in a ſecondary 
view, be termed perfection; that is to ſay, natural evil is ſuch: con- 
federed as a conſequence, to puniſh moral evil, it is a perfection or 
| fitneſs: it is fit, reſpecting the chief end; and is unfit only reſpecting 
the happineſs of the creature. Even moral evil, the worſt of imper- 
fections, does not diminiſh, but advance, the chief end. Yet we la- 
ment both ſorts of imperfection, as being ruinous to the ereature, 
whilſt the chief end might have been as fully ſerved without them; 
although, without à pollibility of them, it could not; as will by and 
by be explained. 8 | | 
_ (5). The word guilt is here ufed in an improper ſenſe. It, and all 
onymous words, mult be ſo uſed among fataliſts, who exclude 
rerdom out of their idea of a moral being. It here ſignifies a necefſary 
deviation from a moral rule, inſtead of a free deviation, which is the 
Proper lenſe of the word. It may be right to obſerve, that this word 
is fometimes uſed, as the word i generally is, to ſignify either an ack 
or a temper; i. e. either the tranſgreſſion of a law, or a depravity of 
mind, Hence ariſes the diſtinction of adtual and original guilt or fin ; 
the firſt ſignifying tranſgreſſion, and the laſt, innate depravity. This 
innate depravity, vice, or taint of the moral powers, is derived, like 
the infirmity and mortality of the natural powers, from parents to 
their children, In this poem, I have always taken the word fin in 
the ufual latitude, to ſignify either the act or the temper, or both, as 
occaſionm required. | 
(6) Orv agerig pts zar d To ix27r, arti; aur x) D emer, Oni, 
contra Cx Ls. lib, 4, See TERTULLIAN and LACTANTIvs to the 
Lame purpole, 5 
| - M08 
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% 1 ty, free togodd e | 
% L ft, free to good or evil; becauſe a being, with the maſt perſeth 
FAS Red of will, Xen not be capable of bob moral 801 
The E of theſe depends not only on the freedom of will, 
but alſo on the nature of objects and defires. We can only converſe 
with objects known : if therefore we knew no objects capable 
abuſe, we could not offend: we can exert only the deſires we havet 
if therefore we had no defires capable of abuſe, we could not offend : 
et might the will be 2 ree as poſſible. Note, will is to be 

iſtinguiſhed from deſire, as in the ſecond book will be explai f 
(8) Suppeling the ſyſtem of things to have been created or erodtell 
out of eternal principles, ſuch as are here deſctibed, we n | 


vention, he muſt require virtue agents, to preſerve that order 2 
to happaneſs. 10 9 den — — been — — 
fore, amidſt all the conje&ures of the many ſubtile and fruitful heads. 
Which have agitated this ſubject. However, notwith ing the 
plauſibility which, I imagine, ſome perſons may conceive to be in 
this notion, it ſeems to me clearly to be falſe: the plan laid down in 
the ſequel of this poem is the truth. It was not want of power to 
make things as he pleaſed, that laid God under a neceſſity of requiring, 
virtue in order to happineſs: the only neceſſity, in that reſpeſt, 
which he lay under, was, that ſort of neceſlity which ariſes from a 
moral fitneſs antecedent to his will, and from his wiſdom and refti- 
tude, by which he is invariably determined to purſue that fitneſs, or 
to do what is wifeſt and beſt. He created the principles of things out | 
of nothing; and could have eſtabliſhed happineſs independent of vir- 
tue, if it had been the beſt and wiſeſt ſo to do. But it was more 
worthy of him, as a moral God, and more honourable to his crea- 
tures, (who on that account received nobler powers,) to conſtitute 
his ſyſtem as it is, with a capacity for virtue and vice, and, in conſe 
— thereof, liable to happineſs and miſery ; and to appoint its 
preme end to be his own glory, both as he.is a Creator and moral 
Governor, To have appointed his creatures Ir to be the ſu- 
rome end, would have required a ſyſtem incapable of deviation, and 
ave done far leſs honour to him and his works, And farther ob- 
ſerve, it is by the moral neceſſity, above noticed, that he was obliged 
to require the ſatisfaction of Chriſt in order to redeem the . 


0) The foot hath Jaid in his heart there is no Cod. (Palm xiv.) 4 
. witty divine zal obſerves, that nobody but a fool could ſay it. 1 ſup- 

oſe he means, that the invifible things of God are fo clearly underſtood y 
the things that are made, (Rom. i. 20.) that a man muſt be extremely 
deficient, either ih the ſtrength or uſe of his underſtanding, if he 
does not perceive-the being of a God from his works : or perhaps he 
means, farther, that certain apprehenſions of God are ſo congenial to 
human nature; that he, who wants ſuch apprehenſions, can ſcarcely 
be ſaid to poſſeſs an human ſhare of underſtanding. ' However, let it 
be granted that a fool, for once, may be right: admit there is no God: 
What then ? Where is the conſolation of the thought? Why, he 
will brag, with the Epicurean, | | 


uare religio pedibus ſubjecta viciſſim 
— nos — victoria cœlo. Luc. lib. 1. J. 79. 
g Religion, conquer'd, cruſh'd in turn ſhall lie, 
Whule us the conqueſt equals with the ſky, 


But in this he will be a fool ſtill! — For, though he indeed cruſhes 
religion, if he can annihilate the object of it, yet he gains no ſecurity 
from future exiſtence, rior from pain: for, let him ſuppoſe what he 
will to have brought him into this preſent ſtate, he mult allow, the 
ſame cauſe may bring him into another ſtate, and another, and ſoon to 
eternity: and every ſucceeding ſtate may be (if the cauſe ſo inclines) 
as 3 as any hell which man can imagine or God can create. | 
The atheiſt ſuppoſes all principles to be eternal; among which he 
maſt include his ſoul, whatever it be, He muft ſuppoſe it inde- 
ndent on cauſe, as to its exiſtence and qualities; and conſequently. 
muſt ſuppoſe that life is inſeparable from it. And, though he ſup- 
ſes'it dependent on cauſe, as to the exertion of its qualities, (that 
is, it may require fit objects and occaſions in order to its exertions,) 
and therefore its exertions may, at whiles, be ſuſpended for want of 
the conditions neceſſary to its acting and ſuffering; yet he muſt al- 
low, that, whenever the conditions neceſſary to its exertions occur, 
then muſt its actions and ſufferings revive: and, as thoſe conditions 
have occurred in this ſtate, they may occur in another and another 
to all eternity. Let him Pos the principles to act by chance, fate, 
or '/elf-defign, ſtill the con 3 will be much the ſame. Seeing 


that the principles are ſuppoſed independent on cauſe for exiſtence 


and qualities, it follows, that neither their exiſtence nor qualities can 
be annihilated: and as they cannot be annihilated, but muſt ſtill act 
together, either by chance, fate, or deſign, it muſt be acknowledged 
' improbable, if not impoſſible, that life ſhould be 8 

And, as life cannot be ſuppoſed to be long unoccupied, ſo neither can 


we juſtly hope, on any atheiſtic ſcheme, that it will in future be 
happier than it is at preſent; for, as far as we are able to judge of 
the component principles of things, there is no neceſſity in their na- 
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wires by which we ſhall be neceſſarily carried into an happier ſtats” | 
neither is these ſo much as a probability in their natures Em which _ 


enſue, 

Mounc ratio nullk eit reſtandi, nulla ſuculta g | 
Aternas quoniam pœnas in morte timendum. Luc. lib, 1. V g. 
Now, to reſiſt, no w'r, no means, we know ; | 
We ſtill. muſt 3 in death, eternal woe. 


Why did not Lucretius foreſee that his own lines might thus Be 
turned againſt him? He applies them againſt religion; but they 
may be far more juſtly applied againſt atheiſm, It has been ſhewn, 
that,” on any ſcheme of inn, there is great reaſon to dread eternal 
miſery ; becauſe there is not any thing imaginable, in ſuch a ſcheme, 
which can rationally be rr able to prevent miſery or to beſtow 
happineſs: but, on the ſcheme of religion, there is great reaſon to 
hope eternal happineſs; becauſe there is a power ſuppoſed able 
both to prevent miſery and to beſtow happinels. How wretchedly 
miſtaken, then, are atheiſts, who think to elude the dread of a future 
ſtate by excluding God and providence ?- Such an excluſion alone 
can render a future ſtate dreadful to men, who are what men ought 
to be. The admiſſion of God and providence diveſts a future ſtate 
of all terrors to worthy men, and to all but perſons who both are 
wicked and reſolve to continue ſo. On any atheiſtic ſcheme, we 
ran hope nothing Better in a future ſtate than we experience in this; 
nay, worle may enſue : but, on the ſcheme of religion, if we hve 
well, we may reaſonably hope what is infinitely better than what we 
now experience, and may Ar- all dread of future pain. The 
atheiſt can propoſe to gain nothing but, firſt, a licence to fin, 
- (which, as his conſcience tells him, it is fit there ſhould be a God to 
puniſh; and which, as experience tells him, renders the preſent life 
more miſerable,) and, ſecondly, a probability of never being hap- 
pier, but rather far more miſerable. This is all the atheiſt can gain. 
But the religious man juſtly and nobly r to gain virtue and 
heaven: in conſequence, he acts ſo as to ſecure the greateſt temporal 
comfort, the ineffably pleaſing hope of being exquiſitely happy 
forever hereafter, What joy will the atheiſt balance with this ? 
For a man to be as ſure as reaſon, revelation, and a well-ſpent life, 
can make him, of ſoon exchanging this ſcene of confuſion, wicked- 
nels, and miſery, for one of holinels, harmony, and joy, is certainly 
the moſt ſublime and raviſhing pleaſure, of which mortal is r 
If, then, thou wouldeſt be happy, here or hereafter, reje&t atheiſm 
both in belief and practice; believe in God, and live accordingly. 
Let me add, that they, who ſuppoſe the chief end of the creation 
to be happineſs, are, with reſpect to —_— in almoſt as bad an 
opinion as atheiſts : for, if happineſs be the chief end of the creation, 
the world is now as happy as po _ Was happineſs the pw 
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an happier ſtate may be expected; but a worſe ſtate poſſibly maß; 
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not very + RARITY I But, thank God; the ſuppoſition is falſe. The | - 


end of the preſent ſtate is probation, and not happineſs; therefore we 
are not to — full ha pinels ung, 804 but as a TEWat d hereafter, 
which God can raiſe as high as he pleaſes. & 
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(11), It is true, we muſt ſuppoſe the FRE himſelf to poſſeſs 
an excellency infinitely tranſcending the moſt excellent of his works, 
and to exiſt in all his aptitude to produce other beings, without any, 
previous wiſdom to cauſe his excellence and aptitude. But this is 
not ſo hard to conceive x him, as is an uncauſed aptitude in other 
N A uncauſed fitneſs (both in himſelf ang; t to produce other 
_ s, in itſelf, agreeable to reaſon, to fe e; becauſe he is a 

e =_— whoſe attributes may. be really. all one; hut a 8 
out, caule, among innumerable different Tem is not 


— to ſup poſe: we naturally conclude. that their fitneſs, is the . 


work, of a.diy1 a incllef; as, when we fee a hqule c % a . wo 
naturally conc it to be the work. of an architect itect 

(1 2) By, chance, f; * and qeſgn, is only meant the * in Which 
things s are or aft, Chance and defign are not modes of. — ariſing from 
the being itſelf, but only of action fate, is conſidered as a mode.of being, 
as well - of action. Thus time and ſpace are ſaid to exiſt in the mode 


. of, poſitive or abſolute. fate, becauſe there is {ugh a e . ex- 
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Merits, that we cannot ſo much as imagine their non-Exiſterite,, Gods 
ſuid to exiſt eternally in the mode of conſequential fate; becauſe; being 
ſelf-exiſtent and ſubje&t to no power, he muſt confequently exiſt ete 
iridependent neceſſity. All other beings exiſt in the mode of 
cke but, if God will not annihilate them, they alſo muſt exif 

nt neceſſity, forever. Fate is alſo conſidered as a mode 

ft 28ton, 28 are chance and deſigti. Thus, we ſay that a thing acts 

fate, When'it acts neceſſarily we — it acts by chance, when it 

without netelſity or deſign; i. e. when it acts freely but not iti 
tentionally. Free beings, often act by chance, and alone are c 


of à ing in that mode. We ay a thing acts by defign, when it acts 
both freely, and intentionally, Note, that chance, fate, and deſign, 
Ire (ſtrictſy ſpeaking) not — in refpe either of being or action; 
they are only odet- fniſguided by the form of certain Plate men 
id commonly conſider them as ctufes, . | Sees 
13) In thi hack, the word cłerudl is uſed as equivalent to 
But ſome, perhaps, will riot altow it. to have. proper 

thit force. © For, lay they, althbugh what is TelE-exiftent that 

eternal a pribri, yet Whit is 16 eternal may not be (elf-exiſtent ; for 
« ve can ſuppoſe an eternal effect proceeding from an etertial cauſe 
e 4nd, indeed; we think it probable that the Etertial Caufe might 
. Actually produce eternal effects. Not but that we allo grant the 
«contrary to he poffibfe: for the ſaid Cauſe can produce effefAts ih 
any point of time, either by making a ne creation, or by baba 


4 or annihilating an old, or in any polſible way it pleaſes. We on 
contend, that, although the wörld was created, yet we cannot | 
"thence tieteſſarily conclude that ĩt Was not eternal: to obtain Cer- 
& tainty in that point we muſt refet to tradition or revelation; for we 
eum conceive a poſſibility of its being eternal, both as to matter and 
« fofm, by confidering it as an eternal efe& of an eternal bauſe. 


(IS $1 


Now, J confeſs, that in this tiotion there appears no s 


Out difficulty, of admitting the poſſibility of an eternal effect from a 
eternal cauſe, ariſes partly from the prejudice we get from being uſed 
to confider temporary cauſes and effekts, but chiefly from our frability 
to coriprehend etettiity, or to have a poſitive idea of any thing eter- 
nal. e are apt to conſider an effect as poſterior to its caufe, both 


n order of nature and order of time. In order of nature it muſt be 


poſterior ; but in order of time it may not; nay, in ſome fenſe, it 
cannot: for, in fome ſenſe, the cauſe and effect art always co-eval; 
and we cannot conceiveof them otherwiſe. To underſtand this, we 
muſt diſtinguiſh a cauſing power from a cauſe. A cauſing power 
may exiſt without being a cauſe, i e. without acting: but, if it acts, 
or is a cauſe; it muſt produce an effect in the ſame moment, and that 


in proportion to the force it exerts, Thus, the moment a power 


becbmes properly a cailſe, it produces an effect: we cannot conceive 
of it otherwiſe.” Therefore, if we will ſuppofe God to be properly | 
an elernal cauſe, i. e, to have eternally, he muſt have produced 
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upon difficult ſubjects. Some have profeſſed to 
. Jpace be infinite, or time eternal; whic 
. ſes the words in their uſual and proper meaning, The proper no- 
tion of infinity is boundleſs ſpace or room; as that of eternity is time 
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un eternal effect. Therefore the difficuh truly lies, not I 


conceiving the poſſibility of an eternal effect, but in conceiving 
the - poſſibility. of an eternal cauſe ; i. e. a power eternally. ating, 
If we admit the cauſe, the effect muſt be admitted. It will be 
granted, I ſuppoſe, that God thought eternally; why not alſo a& 
and cauſc eternally in any other reſpect 7? In ſhort, the whole dif- 
ficulty at laſt lies in this; our faculties are made to comprehend only 
temporary and finite things; and we can form no politive idea « 
any thing eternal; we can only fee the poſhbility and neceſſity of 
ſomething being ſo. Bo e 15 a+." 
Eternity and infinity, and all things of which they are ever predi- 
cated, have always greatly puzzled metaphyſicians; though, in ſome 
caſes, it is ſtrange that they ſhould. The reaſon is, chiefly, that our 
Faculties. are made only to comprehend temporary and ite | 
and therefore can but partially, aud very iniperfealy, conceive o 
eternity and infinity; and, partly, that men are apt to bewilder them- 
ſelves in words, eſpecially when writing, 2 or thinking, 
aubt, Whether 
no man can poſſibly do, who 


* 


without beginning or ending. When the words are applied to any 


thing elſe, they are applied either in an N 9h transferred ſenſe, 
The 


or to things as they relate to ſpace and time. The attempting to de- 
fine ſpace and time has cauled great perplexity. They are ſo ſimple, 


that every man has clear idęas of them without a definition; and dee 


fining can only ſerve to obſcure them. We alſo; predicate the ſame 
things of them as of ſubſtances; which makes ſome raſhly call them 
Either ſubſtances or modes of ſubſtance ; though nothing appears in 
the mind more diſtin - than the difference between them and ſub- 
ſtance; nay, alſo between them and all modes of ſubſtance. Surel 

nothing can be a greater impertinence than to, confound them witl 
ſubſtances, on account of ſome predicates being applied to both as 
common to both. There are ſtill ſome things peculiar to each, which 


will keep them forever very diſtinct. A clown of common ſenſe 
could never miſtake their diſtinctions: uncommon abſurdities are 


the privilege of great philoſophers. Space has ſometimes been con- 
ſidered as a ſubſtance; and ſometimes both it and time have been 
conſidered as modes of ſubſtance: yet nothing can be more repug- 
nant to the idea, every man muſt neceſſarily have of time and ſpace. 


We as clearly conceive them to be diſtinct from, and independent 


of, all ſubſtance, as we conceive one ſubſtance to be different from 
another, or apprehend that nothing is not ſomething. . Some will 
have them to be mere ideas. But, with equal, if not with better, rea- 


fon, might it be inſiſted, that ſubſtances are only ideas; for my mind 
forces me to conceive, that its ideas of time and ' ſpace ariſe from 


ſtances 


time and ſpace as things external, as much as that its ideas of ſub- 
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Rances ariſe from ſubſtances as things external: and · it ſorces me do 


| Conceive, of time and ſpace as impoſſible to be.. ſuppoſed awayz 


whereas I can eaſily ſuppoſe ſubſtances, and conſequently ideas too, 
to be all away, and nothing but empty time and ſpace to remain. It 
is ſaid, we acquire our ideas of time and ſpace by means of ſubſtan- 
ces; and, if there were no ſubſtances, we could have no ideas of 


150 and ſpace: therefore time and ſpace are either ſubſtances, or 


odes of ſubſtances, or ideas. This. is nothing to the purpoſe} I · grant 
that we could have no ideas but through ſubſtances: it is through 


ſubſtance that we acquire the idea of nothing: but will any one con- 


clude thence, that nothing is ſomething, or that nothing is' the mode 
of ſomething, or that it is a mere idea? We acquire the idea of ſub- 
ſtances themſelves through. ſecondary qualities, (as they are called,) 
Which are truly nothing but ideas; yet will any body therefore ſay 
that there is no ſubſtance? Nothing can be more abſurd and con- 


trary to the feelings of his own mind. It ſignifies not, therefore, in 


this argument, how an, idea is acquired; the queſtion is, what does 


it repreſent ? Does it repreſent ſubſtance or mode of ſubſtance? 


Or is it a mere idea, i.e. a mere effect on the mind, which the mind _ 


conceives to be made on itſelf by a ſubſtance ? Or does it repreſen 
time and ſpace in ſuch a manner, that the mind neceſſarily conceives 
them to be external to itſelf, yet to be neither ſubſtance nor mode of 
ſubſtance ? My mind tells me, and that beyond all poſſibility of 


doubt, that the laſt is the truth. — Time and ſpace are repreſented to 


my mind as having an abſolute neceſſity of exiſting; (if I may uſe the 
word, exiſting, of objects which are no ſubltances. . Language 
us to ſpeak, of time and ſpace, and of mere negations, as if they were 


ſubſtances; which cauſes great embarraſſment.) This abſolute, ne- 


ceſlity of exiſting is peculiar to time and ſpace; for I can caſily 1ma- 

ted, and nothing but blank time and ſpace to remain behind. 
And, though 1 cannot comprehend an infinite {pace or an eternal time, 
i. e. have a poſitive idea of infinity. and eternity; yet I can and muſt 
apprehend, that ſpace is infinite and time eternal. I am under a ne- 
ceſſity of apprekending them thus, as much as of apprehending them at 
all. But my limited faculties will permit me to, comprehend only 2 
few parts or finite quantities of each: I perceive them to be unlimited; 
but 7 find my faculties are limited to take in but a ſmall portion of 
them. — As time and ſpace are independent of ſubſtance, ſo is ſub- 
ſtance independent of time and ſpace : i. e. ſubſtance depends not on 


time and ſpace for exiſtence; only it muſt neceſſarily bear relation to 


them, as neceſſarily exiſting in them. Such relation ſome logicians 
have termed extrinſic modes of ſubſtance; a term which ad- 
. mitted as uſeful in ſome caſes, if care is taken not to be miſled by it. 
\ Evident it is, that ſome ſubſtance muſt have been eternal; 2. e. preſent 
to every point of time; for otherwiſe there could have been no 


{ſubſtance now, The ſcli-exiſtent being, or God, mult have Frm 
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gine all ſubſtances (and conſequently all ideas) to be; utterly. annihi- 
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terme We know not whether any other ſubſtance was lo 6t noki 
Some ſubſtanee may be infinite, t.e, preſent to every point of ſpace ⸗ 
Bit we kriow not that any ſubſtance is fo; becauſe we cam oh] pers 
dive u pofſibility of it; neteſſity of it we cannot perceive: We can 
Any pereei ee a poſſibility of ſeveral things, of which we can fee no nel 
deſſith nor probabity, Thus (notwithſtanding what ſome perſons have 
ed to the contrary) I can apprehend the poſſibility of an inffritꝭ 
number or feries bf ſubſtances: I can apprehend the A e Ger al 
Hiſt ſubſtantial line, of an infinite ſubſtantial ſurface, or of 
ub ſtante infinite in all dimenſions : but I can perceive no neceſſit 
ef ny of theſe : on the contrary, my experience of fubſtances int 
elities me to believe; that there is no uch thing as a ſubltatice infini 
in atiy of cheſe reſpects; excepting the divine Being, who provd 
W irififitely immenſe, or occupies all Tpace, all infinitude. Buf, 
mougl 1 can and muſt pprehend the-pollibility of all theſe infiniti 
leh is the nature and operation of my mind, that 1 can on 
148y em; i. e. I can have a poſitive idea of only 
part of any of them — Theſe notions are eaſy enough ts Pets 
hd kan purſe their ideas without confuſion; The colnfilion 
i wing to our i way of conceiving infinity 4nd eternity, and 
0 the ehibarraſſimnent ariling from words, Language obliges ud t& 
ule ie ſatne words and rg ond „ oye very different 
r Mme kd fpackf ard Tubſtance and nothing. Butz Hoy ſowe ver E 
may WIR, we cart thtetive, of time and fpace, and ſubſtance and 
$dcas, Te, other wie than I have Uiſtinguiſhed thæm; for td conceive 
other wie , be fepugnatit to our neceſſary fenfe or perception of 
UK 7464 thereſore impoſſible: people; who pretend to conceive 
vthetWiſe; only fanty, or rather ſay, that they l 
I wiltonly ſubjein chat; thougli J can 1 an infinite addibt- 
Hy Of matter, I cannot ſuppoſe an infinite diviſibility of it, as ſomk 

— they et; Beeauſt infinite alldibility is compatible with the 
ideas of matter, whereas infinite divifibility is repugnant to it, I fee 
hat matte may BE infliiitely increaſed in all dimenhons, but not in- 
nitely diminimed; for diminiſhing of its dimetifiohs' perpetually 
it at aft take its dimenſions quite away, and reduce it to nothing. 
My mind; indeed, is as capable of dividing as of adding ad tnfinitum;'; 
Bin 1 ſee clearly that infinite diviſton is only an operation f my min 
Add that the nature of matter is incapable of ſuch diviſionn. The n 
ture of things does not depend on the operation of my find. It 5 
conſbunding one thing with another, wHich makes all h difficulty 1 
tek queſtions: if we would conſider evety thing imply, as it is ih 
Helf reprefented to us, and obſerve in what manner our minds ope- 
Tate Concerning it, all would be ealy;- eral pL 


is corifiderdtion, that the ideas of all things, real or * 
bie, Etiſted in God before things themfelves had being, does, Above 
ede convince is of the imiteiie lſhariry betiben itn ah 

Wes. This, added to the conſideration of his power, which 
$£35999 produced 
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. k N HS IR 
duced. to being ſuch things as he thaught Git, i Hough DN. 
Neale us With, arpazement and — che contemplation 0 — vicky 
nal, unfathomable, and glorious, nature. ' ot ent 0250 
- (45), Hereoblexye, that Sexipture, entirely repreſents the holings 
of God, as his principal. attribute, and conſequently ag the ultimain 
gud of all his works: his other attributes appear to, be exexted only 


ip Wabſeryi e to this. And is this ſurpriſing? Does nat the hgy 


els of God neeeſſarily appear to. us ta be his ſuplimeſt attributes 
even. that, which the molt truly conſlitutes him God ?: It is that to 
which, our minds inſtinctively yield the higheſt honour ;: it is f 
which the whole fabric of nature. ſeems chiefly. accommodated 4g 
diſplay: as, in the ſequel of this porn Wl Bally appear. Indeed, int 
the view only of things prefent, the obſervation holds true: i 
nh, that God's love or hatred cannot by kngwn, by. all. e tx befor 
one.cyent opponents the righteous and to the wicked: and t 
is proper in a fate of probation, But, if we ſurvey the full accoung 
of things from the beginning to. the end, as ſet forth in the hiſtory 
and prophecies of Scripture, and confirmed by other records, e h 
ſec that the whole order of things is dude upon a moſt wiſe plan of 
probation, in vhich the viſible interpoſition of God, as far as negeſlary 
or proper, is ſtrikingly exhibited ; and we ſhall be {atisfied fro the ag 
count, by. ſeeing things applied to that purpoſe (probation for the 
gory of God) for which their natures appear eminently to bg 
ted. Such an account of paſt and future is evidently neceſſarg 
to: evince; and illuſtrate a divine providence ; and £0 
ta give us the. moſt noble and uſeful ideas of God, For this, e- 
ſon, (were there no other) a divine revelation and hiſtory are ne- 
cſſary, as being the only means of conveying the moſt. important 
knowledge ; for, from only our fight of nature, we can only learn 
what is a degree of knowledge quite inadequate to the pur- 
jos of religion and morality, As a-revelation was neceſlary, ia 
the. Bible appear to be that revelation wanted: for it gives a 
regular and: (whatever may be imagined by thoſe who do not or will 
not underſtand it) a rational account of divine providence; and it 
has belides a ſtrong mark of a divine original, which no other book. 
or record, ancient, or modern, can pretend to. It relates and foretels 
ſeveral matters, which only God can accompliſh, and which nothing 
human could invent; whatever imitative. fictions may have 
made afierwards, The whole aceount of Scripture is conſiſtent a 
and all it aſcribes to God is worthy of him: its principal fcope. is to 
magnify his Aaling . This is a convincing proof of its divine au- 
thority, It repreſents God as becomes him: it repreſents God ag, 
tranſcendently holy ; as jealous over his creatures, and watchful to, 
note their obedience and diſobedience, in order to reward and puniſh, 
Under this notion, God is repreſented: as puniſhing the ſin of the firſh 
man with depravity and death, not only in hinfelf but in all his 
deſcendants; as deſtroying the world by a deluge; as contracting the 
life of man, &c. &c, Sc, and chiefly as requiring the ſacrifice of the 
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Promiſed Teed to atone for the ſins of Mankind. All hefe things | 


were done, and ſtill much more (it informs us) will be done, in ots 
der to; diſplay the divine holmeſs, Let us not imagine, then, that 


obedience and diſobedience to the ſupreme Being are matters of little 
moment. Obedience is the principal end of nature; and, in God's 
conſideration,” is of more value than all our lives and happineſs? 
this he ſeverely has made, and will make, his erring'creatures to 
know. — See C1cx ro De legibus, Lib. II. 5. 10. of 4 
(16) Here it may be proper to anticipate ſome objections likely 
to be made. The author here ſpeaks of the attributes or 


"_— of God, as God himſelf muſt do, to ſpeak . to men: 


muſt aſcribe to himſelf juſtice and mercy, love and anger: but 
hence a philoſopher is not to think, that the divine and human qua- 
lities of the ſame name are the ſame in eſſence; they are only the 
fame in end: i. e. the human moral qualities and the divine cor- 
reſpond to the ſame ends: which is quite as ſufficient for all purpoſes 
of religion and morality as if they were the ſame in effence. God 
muſt have made the moral qualities of his creatures correſpondent in 
end to his own ; differ from his they mult in eſſence, as much as the 
creatures” natures differ from his. This topic will be more enlarged 


* ” 


on in its proper place. 1 | | | 
(17) It may be proper, by a note here, to be more explicit upon 
this ſubject, although it is ſufficiently elucidated in the laf book. 1 
muſt beg the reader to obſerve, that we cannot conceive how God 
could form and govern a ſyſtem of probation upon other principles 
than thoſe which, as appears in nature and revelation, he has em- 
ployed. Pleaſure muſt be uſed to try and to reward: pain, if vice 
5 muſt be uſed to try and puniſh, In order to trial, there muſt 
de a proſpe& open of acquiring preſent pleaſure, or of avoiding preſent. 
pain, by a deſertion of duty. This is neceſſary to prove whether free 
ereatures will adhere to duty, and love it more than preſent pleaſure, 
and dread the violation of it more than 3 pain. And, in order 
to encourage them to adhere to duty, and ta deter them from violating 
it, there muſt be a proſpect, more or leſs open, of gaining future 
pleaſure and of avoiding future pains by an adherence to duty. Not 
ure or dread future pain more than: 
we love duty or hate the violation of it; but this diſcipline is neceſ- 
fary to bring us (in a way of probation) to love duty for its own ſake, 
and to hate the violation of it as ſuch. . We neither are, nor can be, 
uired to ceaſe from loving pleaſure and hating pain; but we are, 
— muſt be, required to prefer the conſideration of duty to both; 
and to ſeek this, or ſhun that, only in the way of duty. This is evi- 
dently neceſſary to probation; which, as far as we can judge, could 
not be eſtabliſhed on other principles. This, I hope, may ſerve to 
filence thoſe, Who alledge, that virtue is nothing more than ſeeking 


preſent pleaſure in the diſcreeteſt manner: and likewiſe thoſe, who aſſert, 


that virtue is altogether mercenary in ſeeking future pleaſure, _ Virtue is 
TIES E | 1 loving 


* 
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(or, perhaps; mort 55 is loving th 
0 . eee 1125 — 9 ae ee ih 


loving duty; not excluſive of, but above, evety other OR. 
The truthr 15; ive fmufſt be Bift ined By p Le, Len neva 
that we thay learn to love 4d elight in duty as our * 
and to abhor the viblation of it as the greateſt evil. 
; end the otily probatibri poſſible, Sober conmon.ek 
ls eve Fenn this truth, hob ſbever viſioriary philoſBphy ma 
embirraffed about ox matter. Let it be admitted, that 22 
teatutet . 1 God is the chief end of the erextivh vit will 8 
ſarily fol d could not make and govetn things on other pig 
tiples befide thofe Sapibned in nature and revelation. He muſt er 
and, in caſe of a fall, muſt curſe, and vedeem. To exerciſè ati diſplay 
natural abilitits, ke thuft create; to Exercife and dif play his moral as 
as natur attributes, he tilt create ſome creatures el and 2 * 
them after a moral manner. MH cat of a fall, he muſt en bop 
he did, of in ſome way equivalent, in order to ſhew is federt 
againſt fin: ther it becomes equally neceſſary that he fhould : 
in ſome way of othet, in order to ſhe his mercy, Alſo a redeem 
or mediator may in' fome cafes be neceffary in moral fitneſs, from an 
unavoidable concurrence of things, and to anfwer abundance 0 
valuable oo" ro but — > 2nd A. evince both God's ſeverity aud 
goodrieſs iti the moſt emi On the Whole, it is plain, 
that he could nof have done olticrwifs than He has done: { however, 
he could not have a&ed of other principles, to manifeſt all Ris Altri 
bates in the ampleſt manner. His holineſs is the chief of his attri⸗ 
butes ; that which mo perly denominates him Cod, or ſovereign 
Governor of the — 26g ; 1t is the center and ſtandard of his attri- 
— cw rfeEtiori of his perfection: therefore it was peculiarly 
dient that he ſhould manifeſt kts holineſs, Which accordingly he 
1 done: And farther obſerve, while he manifeſts his attributes ini 
the beſt manner, he alſo conſequ Lee Ae on his creatures the 
bt faculties and higheſt dignities: ter glory and hit muſt rife toge- 
ther. This ought = A petulant m rs; as — 1 had og pr 
the creature good to his 6wn honour, The ponent of en- 
do wing the creatures with the beſt faculties, an 15 manifeſting his 
own attributes, obliged him to create them on theſe and no other 
principles. In order to the purpoſe of * their di gnity and his 
own glory, he could not govert cen on other pin les j none 
other could conſiſt with their and his nature. This when rightly 
underſtood, (as I hope my efforts in mp work wi contribute to: 
make it,) will prove the ſcheme of holy yok one to be x ge 
rational; and not only rational, but, in 1 leading princip oy 


ſary, entirely neceſſary, to the only _ ultimate ent 6 a ws 
— that is, firſt, the perfection of it, and, laſtly, the glory of 
There are people of a certain turn, advocates fot free grate, who' 
will be ready to quarrel with me = aſſerting that God muſt * 


— 


[4a] 
they, will urge St. Paul againſt me — By grace ye are ſaved through faith, 


and that ſaluation is not of yourſelves, it is the gift of God. But the 
miſtake —— and the apoſtle. The n manifeſts in all | 
His epiſtles a deep anxiety to combat the errors of the time, eſpecially 
to prove that the law. (of nature and Moſes) was inſufficient alone 
(without faith in Chriſt, which makes up for our deficiencies in 
| obeying it) to ſecure ſalvation, The a I fay, inthis and other 
ſuch texts, only means to aſſert the inſufficiency of the law, and the 
D Lach in Chriſt; he means, chat man's obedience to the 
law. muſt be imperfeft ; and therefore nothing could be claimed on 
that obedience without faith in Chriſt joined with it: faith in Chriſt 
was neceſſary as a remedy to our weaknels in obedience, ſeeing that 
God, in his mercy to our infirmities and miſeries, had ſet forth 
Chriſt to be our propitiation, or to take off the curſe impoſed for in, 
Certainly the-apoſtle's argument is right — Not for works of righteouf- 
neſs that we have done, but. according to tus mercy, he faves us.  Neverthe- 

less, I preſume that my monk equally right too; his and mine 
do not interfere, but perfectly agree, I afhrm, with the apoſtle, that 
Jor our works of righteoufneſs God is not obliged to redeem ; but, for the 
innocence of ſome, and to manifeſt his awn-mercy, he is obliged. This, I 
think, is plain beyond a doubt: if a creature is made miſerable with- 
out its on fault, and never offends, God is bound in equity, is bound 
by his rectitude, to redeem or relieve that creature: whether it did 
any good works or not we do not enquire ; works are out of the 
queſtion, Again, if a creature falls into miſery by its own fault, 
and offends no more, or not much, I can eaſily conceive that equity 
may require ſuch à creature to be redeemed. However, this is cer- 
tain, that, to ſhew his mercy, God muſt, abſolutely muſt, redeem 
many ſinful creatures: mercy can be ſhewn only in-pardoning of- 
fenders... St, Paul would not deny this. He only denies the ſuffi- 
ciency of works in the law without faith in Chriſt, (as his-adverſaries 
* him to do wah the greateſt vehemence) I deny the ſame: 
but I aſſert, that Go — be obliged, by equity and rectitude, to, 
the innocent, though their works may give them no claim 
to any thing; and he muſt be obliged alſo to redeem ſome that are 
wicked, for diſplaying his mercy and glory. The ſame, I am ſure, 
St. Paul would have aſſerted, had he met with the ſame occaſion, By 
our works then God is not obliged to redeem. This is St. Paul's argument. 
But by has rectitude in reſpett to the innocent, and for the purpoſe 2 diſplay- 
ang las mercy, he is obliged... This is my argument. The apoſtle and I 
have no difference; I hope we and our ſriends ſhall have none, 
Man's works oblige not God; but his own equity and mercy do. i 
(18) Underſtand only, that the finner withdraws his praiſe from 
God; and thereby, as far as in him lies, detracts from God's glory: 
but not that God's glory is thereby diminiſhed : his glory being the. 
chief end, nothing which happens can defeat, but muſt advance, it. 
Accordingly, it is evident, as I obſerve below, that God's glory 

; Ee advanc 
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advanced. by the fall: not but that it might have been equally ad- 
| — and certainly would, if the fall had never f it 
would have been equally advanced by ſome other way: but, however, 
it was advanced ou fall; and as much by that, as it would. have 
been otherwiſe. the creatures fall or ſtand; the glory of God is 
equally ſerved. But not ſo is the rectitude and happineſs of che crea- 
tion: for ſo much fin is ſo much loſs of reftitude to the creation; Ig 
much pain is ſo much loſs of happineſs, whether it be loſt only for a 
— awhile or forever, The — who ſuffer undeſervedly, and the 
ilty who repent, may indeed be rewarded, at the laſt, with higher 
— than would have fallen to their particular lot, had they ne- 
ver ſuffered nor been guilty : but then the ſhare of happineſs, which 


the damned loſe, will be loſt forever, and the pain they ſuffer will be 


forever eſtabliſhed, | 14 ; $ Þ 
19) This is all that the phariſees meant by fate. Yet, From the 
ambiguity of a place in Joſephus, ſome writers of gteat name (enter- 
taining in themſelves miſtaken notions about fate) have aſſerted far 
otherwiſe, the words of Joſephus are, di, 7g Iu xpacy ye, 
To. Tv deus (i. e, tices) , To Tov avumur, dib 
Ci. e. Yew, as I think) opooxupir per agerh;y 1 lang. That is, as I un- 
derſtand it, They (the phariſees) thoug/t, that God had made a mixture 
(or contemperament) of the counfel of fate and of men.; it being is deſign 
to give place for virtue and coil; i. e. to admit a pollibility of them. 
That this is the true meaning of Joſe is evident to me from a 
place in chap. g. of the Jewiſh-wars : The phariſees jay, that all things 
are not the tuort of fate and from another in chap. 12. They attribute 
all things to fate and Cod: (I underſtand, to the ſettled order which God 
hath appointed, and ta Gad's over-ruling and interpoſing therein, This 
muſt be his meaning, if conſiſtent with himſelf : for, in the firſt- 
cited place, he ſuppoles fate to be nothing but the reſult of God's 
will.) And, continues he, the power of doing right or wrong, they ſup- 
ofe, lies much in men; yet that the aid of fate concurs in every th 
his is true philoſophy. Such a mixture of neceſlity and liberty, 
as the phariſees ſeem to have ſuppoſed, is and muſt be appointed, in 
order to the trial of will. TRISNuEOISsTuSs in Pimand. C. 12. F. 5. 
Pix DAR Olymp.,'2, and Seneca De Providentia, C. 5. if they be con- 
ſiſtent with themſelves, can mean no more; for they all ſuppoſe 
— apa as fate. 1 pe n 
t appears, that, by « m, the Greeks uſually 

more — the — — of nature, which they ſuppoſed (as all 
men inſtinRively and neceſſarily do) ſubje& in a due degree to be 
varied by free agents, acting either by chance or deſign. Thus 
DumosTHENEs, De Corona, magnifying the generoſity of the Athe- 
nians, affirms, That they did not eſteem themſelves to be horn only for father 
end mother, but for their country. Then he aſks, what 1s the difference 
between theſe two ſentiments ; and replies, os à ut» re youdos Ader 
yeywio9ay vag TI Tg dim N ro avropater dd , 6 A 
"Nd" | * 
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0-46 xd 1 ram tit vt, à robe hr Iden, 
That is, 2 who thinks himſelf born only for his parents, waits for the 
Heath by fate; or for an accidental death ; but he; who thinks lu born 


fob has country,” will rather die voluntarily than fer it enflaved. | Here, it 


is plain, that he ſuppoſes, either chance or choice antieip 

death . he can mean — fate, — 
the evutrſe of nature, which of itſelf brings on death in due ſeafori 3 
and with which either chance or deſign may interfere; to bring 6h 
death ſoonter. See VIße it, Ancid IV. 696. and X. 467: and 
Sinn e . 45... 
It ſeems ſtratige, that all philoſophers do not perceive that mere 
mttſt be a mixture of neee ſſity and Hberty; and that the general con- 
itertion and order of the creation muſt be as they are, for the purpoſe 
of trial and for the diſplay of the attributes of God. Neceſſity is, in 
me refpeRs, eſſential to every being and every ſyſtem; and is efpe- 
Eially ſo to a moral fyſtem: for liberty, if not joitted with neceſſity, 
Evuld have no uſe: there could be no objets to act upoti, nor rules to 
act by: for paſſivity, union, and rules of action, do —— 
Some talk as if they thought that liberty ſhould be ſo ſs as to 
admit no neceſſity; others perceive-fo much neceffity in things that 
they aſſert there is no liberty: both ſorts offend agamſt commons 
fe and experience. I hope it will be underſtood, from the pre- 
miſed corifiderations, that —— 2 = — be, a mixture of neceſ. 
y and liberty in ever) 6 s forming; for one without 
aer Wel he in 2 SELIG * A J 
(320) Some phitofophers think, that nature is ſo entirely linked ta 
God, that every motion ——— — him alone: others ſuppoſe it 
V detached from him, that all things act folely of themſelves, by 
virtue of ers which he originally gave them: they affirm, that 
nature wilt not admit of God's interpolition ; that its laws are imtnul 
table. Both parties think their own notion moſt worthy of God; 
Gut both are plainhy miſtaken. Every ſyſtem, made by a moral God, 
wut be a moral fyſtem; of eourſe, it muſt be repleniſhed with free- 
agent beings ; it muſt be eſtabliſhed on ſtated: mechanic and moral 
Aw, yet fubjeR<to.certzin changes, both- from the agence of the 


creatures and from the Creator's On interpoſition. This muſt be the 


caſeʒ unleſs we will ſuppoſe the ſyſtem of nature inadequats to its 
nobleſt end and uſe, i. e. to try, reward, and puniſh, moral beings; 
for which it muſt be altered ſuitably to their morals: and arilefs we 

ppoſe God negligent of difplaying his nobleſt attributes, his morul 
attributes, his holinefs, which can be diſplayed only in the creation 
and government of ſuch a moral fyſtem. The notion moſt worthy 
of Cod and his works is, that he made free beings, ſubje& to certain 
fixed laws, for the ſake of trial; But that he ſuperintends every mo- 
merit, interpoſes to _ change, and controul, according to the 
laws of his infinite rettitude and wiſdom; and that every thing 


exiſting is more fubjeft to his will, than a finger or eye-tid is to ours. 
* Not 
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Noton! nothing can happen but what he foreſs poſſible to happen: 


ot only 
but alſo nothing ſhall happen but what ho will of choice permit. But 
it is plain he will permit to happen, by the fault of his creatures, 


inany things-whieh ought not to happen: that is, he will permit, by 


His natural laws, many things forbidden by his moral laws; even 
things 2 to that order, which he'hath'eſtablifhed'as the baſis 
of perſection and happineſs, and as the rule of moral action. All this 
is neceſſary in a moral fyſtem; a ſyſtem which is moſt worthy of a 
moral God, a God who alone deferves to be called God. In brief, 
ſo fixed muſt things be as to anſwer the purpoſes of trial; and like- 
wiſe ſo mutable as to anſwer the fame wa. o diſpoſed muſt be the 
whole as {till more and more to manifeſt the divine attributes, by 
carrying things on through ſucceſſive feafons and changes, adapted ta 
the morals of the creatures; and, finally, to ſhew, moſt truly and ſub- 
limely, that God ts wife in all his ways, and holy in all his works, © This 
is the fublime ſcripture-plan! A plan that defies all rational objec- 
tion! A plan beyond all comparifon wife and good! Blufh, inßdel, 
(ai) Many affect to maintain, that happineſs is (or however ought 1s 
be) th — end. But all N thi notion; and ſurely 
ſo does reaſon too; as I think I have proved. The glory of God is 
the ultimate end. And there is an end ſubſervient to that, which is 
yet ſuperior to happineſs ; and that end is the perfection or beſt order 


of gy nov Nay, confequently too, the perfection or fitneſs of 
7 


each individual is an end ſuperior to happineſs. Happineſs, w_ 
true happineſs, is indeed a neceffary concomitant of perfection; an 

every man naturally expects happineſs as a reward for proſecuting bis 
own perfection and that of the fyſtem for the glory of God. This 
ex ion is a great ſupport to virtue in arduous caſes: far, though 
the perſection or fitneſs of the ſyſtem is amiable in itfelf, abſtratt 
from this expeRation of individuals, and ought to be chofen for its 
own excellence, yet it would be very hard for individuals to purſue 
it through dangers and ſufferings without expecting happineſs to re- 
ward the purſuit. However, happineſs is to be conſidered only as 
an adjuntt to this end: and, 3 ſo does every man, as it were, 
in ſpight of himſelf, conſider it: for, when he purfues happineſs 
in violation of this end, he expe&s and dreads punifhment ; but, 
when he purſues this end through inconveniences and dangers, he 
expects final happineſs as his reward. And in both cafes his exyec- 
tation cannot fait him, becauſe it is ſolidly founded on the juſtice of 
God and the nature of things. | 8 n 


(22) Several heathen writers maintain or allow the promiſcuous 
diſtribution of good and evil to be an objection againſt a divine pro- 
vidence, | 


— . — , Sunt nobis nulla profele 
Numina, cum caco rapiantur ſingula caſu > 
| Mentimur regnare Fovems Luc Ax. lib. 7. 
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a OY Nees humanas ordine nullo ea 
Tiortuna vegit, Pargitgue mani og. 
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N | Enec. Hippol, A. III. 

But, if we reaſon rightly, this promiſcuous diſtribution is ratheff 
an argument for a divine providence : upon any other ſu ion, it 
muſt appear to be more unaccountable and prepoſterous, If we aſ- 
fume any atheiſtical ſcheme, and ſuppoſe the world to be the effect 
of eternal ſelf-exiſtent principles, acting among themſelves by either 
chance, fate, or deſign, we muſt, on any of theſe three ſuppoſitions? 
find it very hard to account for that phznomenon : for, on any of 

the three, it ſhould ſeem that things could not be as they are. As the 
principles are ſuppoſed to act ſolely of themſelves, it ſhould ſeems 
that, wherever they ſhould concur to form an excellence of one ſort, 
they would equally form an excellence of every other, moral and 
natural, perſonal and circumſtantial : and, on the contrary, that, 
wherever they ſhould leave a defect of one ſort, they would equally 
2 leave a defect of every other: and ſo good and evil would be lets 
- _ mixed than they are, But, be this as it may, ſuppoſing a divine 
| providence, it 1s rational to think that things ſhould be as they are ; 
viz. that moral and natural good ſhould not always aſſociate; neither 
moral and natural evil; but that room ſhould be leſt for their diſu- 
nion, in order to the better probation of free creatures, and that vir- 
tue and vice may be more eminently rewarded or puniſhed in a 
future ſtate ; a ſtate which the promiſcuous diſtribution of good and 
evil, under a divine providence, in this life, neceſſarily implies, 
We ought not to conſider the inequalities and improprieties in the 
fortunes of men as particularly predeſtinated, or eſpecially directed by 
the will of God: the notion is repugnant to reaſon and the nature of 
—_ it takes away free-agency from us, in regard to making each 
ether's condition better or worſe. The different fortunes of men are, 
in general, permitted, and not ordained, It is indeed certain, that the 
Almighty overſees, controuls, and interpoſes, at his pleaſure; and 
brings to paſs, by his ſpecial direction, many events, ſeemingly caſual 

p er moral: but ſtill, it is alſo as certain, that he leaves men and other 
moral beings much to their own management; even ſo far as the fa- 
culties he has given them and the trial he intends them do require, 
Hence it follows, that the different conditions of men are properly 
to be aſcribed to men and to other moral agents, in many reſpects, 
rather than to God. Ile 
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